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Current Topics. 


Lady Barristers and the Hardwicke Society. 

OxFoRD, A century ago, was the home of forlorn hopes and lost 
causes, the last refuge of the stern and unbending Tory. In 
these latter days, Oxford has quite changed its character ; it is 
rapidly changing into the most modern of Universities, where 
every advanced movement of the day has its enthusiastic votaries 
among the dons, and may hope to hold a Summer School in the 
deserted days of the academic Long Vacation. The primacy in 
resistance to new-fangled ideas has passed to the Hardwicke 
Society, that great debating society of the Bar, which- meets in 
the Common Room of the Middle Temple every Friday evening, 
and has been for two centuries the chosen training ground of all 
our greatest advocates. Long and sturdily did the members 
of this great society hold out against attempts to admit lady 
students to membership. But the walls of Jericho have fallen 
at the blast of the lady barrister’s trumpet; even the Hardwicke 
gave way last year. 


Membership of the Hardwicke Society. 

AFTER PARLIAMENT had compelled the Inns of Court to admit 
ladies by enacting the Sex Disqualification Removal Act, the 
Hardwicke fought sturdily against their admission to its hallowed 
precincts. It was only at the commencement of its last session, 
in November of 1923, that a resolution removing the ban on their 
admission to all the privileges of membership was at last carried 
at the society’s general meeting. It was engineered by that 
veteran legal feminist, Mr. Husert Sweeney, who eighteen 
years ago contested the Rossendale Division of Lancaster as a 
suffragist against Lord Harcourt. But even after the gates of 
admission had been stormed, it was far from certain that any 
ladies would in fact succeed in getting elected. For the 
Hardwicke, like the Atheneum, the Reform and a few of the 
stricter clubs, subjects all candidates to the ordeal of an election 
by ballot of all its members: one blackball in ten excludes. 
Obviously, the anti-feminists, if they had so chosen, could have 
blocked all entrance to ladies by the simple process of black- 
balling them. But at an informal conference of opponents it was 
decided unanimously not to adopt this rather paltry device: it 
was felt to be unsportsmanlike and unhandsome to blackball 
ladies ; the antis had been beaten in a fair fight and they resolved 
to accept with a good grace the penalty of vae victis. So every 
lady who was proposed and seconded has so far been duly elected. 
But for a time the lady barristers contented themselves with the 
formal fruits of victory ; they abstained from attending until the 
heat of the struggle should have been forgotten. 
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Feminine Forensic Eloquence at the Hardwicke. 


Burt at tast the Hardwicke underwent the ordeal which its 
more old-fashioned members regarded as the beginning of the end 
of all things ; in the Lent Term lady members took their seats in 
its hall, and last term one of them actually delivered a speech. 
The heavens did not fall down, nor did the floor yawn beneath 
one’s feet. Indeed, old opponents seem already reconciled to the 
new order of things, and they cheered the lady heartily when she 
rose to speak. It was in a debate on the Referendum, that hardy 
annual which has been the stand-by of debating societies since 
the beginning of time and bids fair to remain so until the com- 
mencement of eternity, that a lady member, greatly daring, rose 
to her feet and caught the speaker’s eye. She disarmed criticism 
and hostility by the tactful modesty with which she explained 
that she had been, at school and college, an inveterate supporter 
of the Referendum, and was still so when she entered the society’s 
room that evening, but the convincing speeches of the opponents 
had converted her to opposition! Apart from this pleasant 
offering of incense to the society, her speech was worthy of 
approval on its genuine merits : it was fluent, lucid and eminently 
sensible—based on the speaker’s personal experience of social and 
political problems as a Government official. We cannot disclose 
the name of the courageous lady who thus braved the Hard- 
wickian lion in his den, for to do so would be to render her liable 
to a charge of advertisement before the Benchers of her Inn on 
a suspicion, quite unfounded, of having personally inspired this 
topic. We merely chronicle what to the legal world is the removal 
of another landmark fixing the time-honoured limits of sex- 
differentiation inside the legal profession. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal. 


Ir 1s UNDERSTOOD that the Lord Chief Justice has intimated 
to the Lord Chancellor the view, which appears to be generally 
shared by the Common Law Judges, that steps ought to be taken 
to diminish the amount of work which falls to the Court of 
Criminal Appeal. A very large number ot prisoners appeal and 
nearly all these appeals fail ; but the judges find it necessary to 
devote nearly one day in each week to dealing with the applica- 
tions which reach them for leave to appeal. We hope, however, 
that the retrograde step of putting obstacles in the way of appeal 
will not be taken. After all, it is better that ten guilty men 
should escape than that one innocent should be convicted ; and 
it is likewise better that the court should hear a hundred hopeless 
appeals than that a single miscarriage of justice should be left 
unremedied. Such miscarriages, unfortunately, do occasionally 
oceur ; the cases of Epatcuai and of Apotr._ Beck, which led to 
the establishment of the Court of Criminal Appeal, are examples 
in point. Moreover, the court already possesses a potent weapon 
for preventing frivolous appeals; it can leave the sentence to 
run from the date the appeal is dismissed, instead of dating it 
back to the date of sentence ; this increases the prisoner’s penalty 
and is a fairly formidable weapon, although it ought to be 
sparingly used. But the real remedy for the undue pressure of 
criminal appeals on the King’s Bench judges is the transfer of 
this work to the Court of Appeal, the number of Lords Justices 
being increased to deal with the extra work; one additional Lord 
Justice should prove sufficieat, and probably there are plenty of 
ex-judges who would be willing to act more or less constantly as 
extra member of the court for this and similar purposes. This 
change can only be made by statute; but it is desirable on 
grounds of principle as well as of convenience. At present the 
Court of Criminal Appea! consists of a class from whose decisions 
appeals frequently come, namely, King’s Bench judges. Such a 
court scarcely views with favour allegations of “ misdirection ” 
as grounds of appeal, although we fear that some judges are far 
from models im their summings-up to the jury. A court 
comprised of judges who never are under the necessity of them- 
selves directing juries would probably take a broader view of 
such cases. 
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oe Charging Order on Unsatisfied Judgmey 


bts. 

ATTENTION MAY be called to the important point decided 
favour of solicitors by Farrant v. Caley, No. 2, ante, p. 898, when 
the Court of Appeal revised the decision of a judge in chamber, 
Here a solicitor was retained by the plaintiff to prosecute » 
action in the High Court. Judgment was entered for the plaintif 
for £550 and costs ; these were afterwards taxed and allowed g 
£160 7s. l1ld. While the action was still pending the plaintif 
became indebted to moneylenders, some of whom issued bank 
ruptcy notices against him, and in July, 1922, fourteen month 
after the date of the judgment in the action, he was adjudicated 
a bankrupt. In February, 1924, the solicitor obtained an orde 
in the action charging “ the property recovered or preserved from 
the said Arthur Henry Caley ” (the defendant) “ by F. S. Salaman, 
the trustee in bankruptcy for the plaintiff, for his costs, charges, 
and expenses of and in reference to this action.” It will k 
appreciated that the trustee in the bankruptcy proceedings had 
not stepped into the plaintiff's shoes as regards his assignable 
assets, including the unsatisfied judgment debt, so that th 
charging order referred to the trustee by name, and not to th 
plaintiff personally. The defendant offered a sum in satisfaction 
of the sum due under the judgment and order for costs ; this th 
trustee refused to accept. The solicitor then took out a summom 
for leave on his part, as chargee of the debt in question, to accept 
the sum in satisfaction and pay out of it his costs with the accrued 
interest. The Master and the Judge in chambers, on appeal, 
dismissed this summons on the ground that there did not exis 
any property “ recovered or preserved ” within the meaning of 
s. 28 of the Solicitors’ Act, 1890, and therefore nothing was in 
being on which the charging order could operate. The Court of 
Appeal, however, preferred the decision of Lord CoLerines, C.J, 
and Preetu, J., forming a Divisional Court of the Common Pleas, 
in Birchall v. Pugin, L.R. 10, C.P. 397, where they held that as 
unsatisfied judgment debt can be the subject of a charging order, 
The trustee in bankruptcy was directed to realize the judgment 
debt within one month for a sum not exceeding £200 or els 
assign it to the solicitor on trust to so realize it and after satisfying 
his own claim pay over the balance for the benefit of unsecured 
creditors. 


The Canadian Bar. 


In THE September issue of United Empire there appears an 
interesting article on the Canadian Bar from the pen of Si 
Hamar GREENWOOD, himself a Canadian member of the 
English Bar. The phrase “ Canadian Bar,” indeed, is somewhat 
of a misnomer, for there is not one such Bar but nine separate 
Bars, one for each Province in the Dominion, namely, Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. Ther 
are also arrangements for the admission of lawyers to practise in 
the North-West Territories which do not enjoy self-governmeat, 
being inhabited chiefly by Indians, half-breeds, and trappers. 
In nearly all the provinces the professions can be united in the 
same person : that is to say, the Bar and the Rolls are distine 
professions, with different functions and systems of costing, the 
members to which are admitted with different qualifications and 
after a different apprenticeship ; but any person can possess both 
sets of qualifications and register himself as a practitioner it 
both, if he so pleases. Combination of the two réles seems th 
usual thing, as ene might expect, in the wild and spacious West, 
but in the Eastern provinces the tendency is for men to speciali 
and take out oaly one qualification. This system of professional 
organization is very unlike that prevailing in the United Kingdom, 
in India, and in Africa, where the professions remain distinct and 
incompatible ; it is also unlike that in the United States, in most 
states of Australia, and in most of the smaller Crown Colonies 
where every barrister is ipso facto a solicitor and vice versa. M 
an alternative policy to the rather radical and revolutionary 
proposals of the eslaniha it may possibly possess some attraction’ 
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for advanced legal reformers; at any rate, it deserves careful 
consideration, and an investigation into its working by experienced 
practitioners might serve a useful purpose. 


The Civil Service Bonus. 


THE REVIEW on the Ist September, 1924, of Civil Service 
bonus, which now governs the salaries of officers in the Royal 
Courts of Justice and their clerks, as well as to employees of 
Jocal authorities, will be on the basis of an average cost of living 
figure of 75, 2.€., on the same basis as obtained during the six 
months commencing the Ist September, 1923, as announced in 
the Health Minister’s circular, No. 439, 29th August, 1923. In 
the case of salaries over £500 a year the bonus will still be subject 
to the special percentage deductions specified in paragraph 2 of 
the statement appended to the circular No. 233 of the 30th 
August, 1921, subject to the three provisos indicated in that 
circular and the subsequent circulars on the subject. In view 
of the revision of the Civil Service bonus, it follows that the 
range within which bonus may be paid by local authorities to 
those of their officers whose remuneration is subject to the 
Minister’s sanction is correspondingly altered. In no case where 
bonus is paid may it exceed the appropriate rate allowable under 
the appropriate paragraphs of the circular. In so far as insurability 
under the National Health and Unemployment Insurance Acts 
of officers employed otherwise than by way of manual labour and 
in receipt of bonus on the Civil Service scale is dependent upon 
the rate of their remuneration, the question of insurance should 
be determined until further notice with reference to the basic 
rate of remuneration, plus the bonus on such remuneration 
applicable from time to time. Officers of the classes concerned 
whose rate of remuneration with bonus based on an average cost 
of living figure of 75 will not exceed £250 a year should thus be 
treated as insurable as from the Ist proximo. 


The Vaccination Drder, 1924. 


Tue Minister of Health has forwarded to Justices and 
Guardians an Order which has been made under the Vaccination 
Acts rescinding the Vaccination Order, 1923, and prescribing 
a revised form of notice of the requirement of vaccination in 
substitution for Form A contained in the Schedule to that Order. 
The effect of the Order is to include in Form A the form of statutory 
declaration of conscientious objection to vaccination. The 
Order will come into operation on the Ist October next. Parents 
registering births after that date will not be required, as now, 
to apply to the Vaccination Officer for a form of statutory declara- 
tion, but will be able to use the form of declaration in the new 
Form A which will be handed to them by the Registrars of 
Births and Deaths. Copies of the new Form A will be forwarded 
in due course to these officers by the Ministry of Health. As 
regards births registered before 1st October, it will be open to the 
parent to apply to the Vaccination Officer for a form of statutory 
declaration as at present in use, but these forms should not be 
issued by Vaccination Officers after the 29th November next, 
and as soon as possible after that date all unused forms of declara- 
tion in the hands of the Vaccination Officers should be returned 
to the department. 


Legality of Rate Aid to Hospitals. 


_ Ar rue RecENT Conference of Voluntary Hospital Committees 
in London some discussion took place as to the legality of con- 
tributions made out of the rates by local sanitary authorities 
towards the expense of voluntary hospitals, and an official 
legal opinion on the point was quoted by the chairman. Local 
authorities have the power, under the Public Health Act of 1875, 
to enter into an agreement with any persons having the manage- 
ment of any hospital on payment of such annual or other sum as 
may be agreed, but a difficulty arises when a local authority 
desires to make a payment to get benefits for a section of the 
ratepayers, their own employees. If a local authority wants to 
make such a contribution the Ministry of Health would not be 
@ to sanction it under the Local Authorities Expenses Act, but 
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the councils could legally subscribe to hospitals for the benefit of 
their employees if it was arranged with the employees that the 
subscriptions were paid on their behalf and as part of their 
earnings. That was stated to be the opinion of the legal adviser to 
the Ministry of Health. The final report of the Voluntary 
Hospitals Committee points out that approved societies are 
authorised by s. 21 of the Act of 1911 to make donations to 
hospitals, and we trust this power will be freely exercised. It 
would not be unreasonable to ask Parliament to sanction a con- 
tribution out of the central fund. Section 21 is a fairly -well- 
known section, but it is seldom put into active use. 











Home-made Court Writs. 

WE ARE indebted to a learned correspondent for calling our 
attention to an interesting case at Manchester Petty Sessions, 
where Mr. Brreruey, the City Stipendiary magistrate, imposed 
a fine of five pounds upon an unqualified debt-collector, carrying 
on business as the “ Civic, Legal, and Commercial ” Agency for 
attempting to obtain the sum of twenty-five shillings by way of 
costs in connection with the collection of a debt. He was also 
charged with forging a writ which purported to have been issued 
at the Salford Hundred Court, but this charge was withdrawn. 
The prosecution was undertaken by the Town Clerk of Manchester 
in his capacity of Registrar of the Salford Hundred Court. The 
prosecutor pointed out that the defendant had adopted a very 
novel method of collecting debts, for it was a method which 
infringed upon matters of principle in a number of respects, the 
most serious of which was the forgery of a writ of the Salford 
Hundred Court of Record, but stated that, as the defendant had 
acted in ignorance and has an excellent character, the prosecution 
had no desire to press the forgery charge, but would be content 
with a conviction for attempting to obtain twenty-five shillings 
by way of “ fees,” by false pretences. The Stipendiary Magistrate 
said it was really a very serious matter to forge a document of 
the Salford Hundred Court of Record ; the defendant might also 
have been charged with offences under the Solicitors Act. 


The Modus Operandi of the Home-made Writ. 

THE PLAN adopted by the defendant to give his demand 
for payment weight with debtors was very ingenious. We 
summarize a description of it from a much more detailed account 
contained in the columns of the Manchester Guardian, 50th ult. 
It was as follows: The Civic, Legal, and: Commercial Agency 
notepaper described the partners as “ process servers, general 
legal agents, debt collectors, &c.” On 7th August last the 
defendant was entrusted with the collection of a debt of £6 6s. 
for goods supplied, and he called at the debtor’s house and served 
upon him a document which purported to be a writ issued in the 
Salford Hundred Court of Record. The defendant had obtained 
the writ forms from a firm of law stationers, and filled in the usual 
particulars showing reference numbers to court procedure. The 
defendant, who demanded £1 5s. by way of “ fees,” crossed out 
the word “solicitor,” and substituted the words “legal agent,” 
adding that the matter could be settled out of court on application 
to the “ Civic, Legal, and Commercial Agency, Gordon Harvey, 
writ server.” At the bottom of the document appeared the 
letters “ L. S.,” which purported to be an indication of the seal 
of the Court. When asked what the letters “ L. 8.” meant the 
defendant said he supposed them to mean “ Legal Service.” 
The defendant believed that he had seen the same thing done 
elsewhere. The Civic, Legal, and Commercial Agency was 
not registered under the Registration of Business Names Act. 
Subsequently the debtor made inquiries about the matter at the 
Court of Record, and it was then discovered that no action had 
been entered. The matter was reported to the police, and when 
Detective-Sergeant Vatentine spoke to Harvey about it he 
admitted having obtained half a dozen blank writ forms from a 
firm of law stationers and having typed in the particulars of 
claim set forth in the “writ.” Asked where the other five writ 
forms were, Harvey handed the police two, and said he had 








spoiled three others in preparing the one which formed the 
subject of the charges. 
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The Index to Statutory Orders. 


THE NEW edition of the very useful Index to Statutory Rules 
and Orders covers the period to 30th June, 1924, and in many 
cases later; it contains, for example, the group of Orders in 
Council relating to Turkey (the Peace Treaty, Termination of the 
War, and Ottoman Orders in Council) made on 12th August. 
As in former years it includes not only a list of all Statutory 
Rules and Orders in force and of the Acts under which they are 
made, but also references to the important letters patent or 
Orders in Council made under the Royal Prerogative as to the 
constitutions and coinage of the oversea Dominions and the 
right of appeal to the Judicial Committee. The work was last 
published at the end of 1920, when it contained references to all 
Statutory Rules and Orders in force at 3lst December, 1919. 
Since that date there have been many changes. The emergency 
legislation of the war has expired save for its continuance in a 
few surviving instances and save where it has partially been 
replaced by permanent law; the transfer of legislative and 
administrative powers to the Irish Free State and to Northern 
Ireland has led to the modification of many Acts by Order in 
Council ; finally Parliament has passed many fresh statutes in 
which the details of operation are left to be governed by Orders 
in Council or departmental rules and regulations. This Index is 
a complementary volume to the official Index to the Statutes in 
Force which is issued annually, and is quite invaluable to the 
busy practitioner. 








Defects in Works and Ways. 


THERE is a well-known, if somewhat vague, principle in the 
interpretation of statutes which places upon ambiguous terms 
and phrases that construction which accords best with the 


“ Equity of the Statute.” Like other legal maxims which intro- 
duce the term “ Equity,” this principle is rather open to the 
criticism originally made of all Equity jurisdiction, namely, that 
it varied with the length of the Chancellor’s foot. It certainly 
leaves opportunities for differences of view amongst learned 
judges who are of approximately equal weight in the general 
reputation they enjoy for learning, scholarship and acumen. 
But perhaps this is a characteristic of all fundamental rules 
rather than a defect. 

These observations occur rather forcibly to the practitioner 
who reads through the picturesque and interesting case of Nimmo 
v. Connell, 1924, A.C. 595. This was an appeal to the House of 
Lords, via the First Division of the Scots Court of Session, from 
the Sheriff Court of Lanarkshire, in a claim for damages against 
a colliery company made by one of its employees who had been 
injured owing to an explosion caused by an accumulation of 
inflammable gas in the mine. The action was framed as one 
claiming damages for negligence on the part of the employers, 
and some argument on the pleadings arose as to whether such an 
action covers merely a claim for damages at Common Law, or 
extends to cover a claim under the Employers’ Liability Act of 
1880, which applies to Scotland as well as to England. The 
point of pleading, however, is of no importance in England, and 
in any case was abandoned in the House of Lords, so we need not 
here consider it. The substantial question was whether the 
accumulation could be regarded as a defect in “ Works, Ways, 
Machinery, or Plant,” for which the employer is responsible—in 
the statutory presumption of negligence—under s. 1, s-s. (1), of 
the Act in question. It was held that there had been no personal 
negligence on the part of the employers, so that the Common Law 
claim went by the board, and the only question in issue was the 
one stated in the preceding sentence. Since no-one contended 
that “ gas ” is connected with “ machinery ” or “ plant,” the real 
issue was merely whether an accumulation of inflammable gas in 
a mine is a defect in its “ works ” and “ ways.” 

Now when the Legislature enacted the Employers’. Liability 
Act four and forty years ago, it may be safely assumed that its 
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members never dreamed of including in “ works and ways ” sue 
a non-tangible affair as the collection of dangerous gases in th 
galleries and corridors of the mine. No doubt they had in ming 
only concrete defects in the structure of concrete things, such x 
the rails, floorways, roofs, supporting pillars, connecting door, 
and the like. But this does not conclude the matter, since th 
question always is, not what a statute was intended by its enacton 
to say, but what happens to be in fact expressed within the fow 
corners of the Act. And here room for expansion and develop 
ment in the interpretation of the statute as social or econom 
conditions change is provided by the rule of construction we hay 
just described as an appeal to the Equity of the statute. Sued 
opportunities for the development of a legal rule by the machinery 
of judicial interpretation appeal differently to different judicid 
temperaments. One is not surprised, therefore, to find a vey 
considerable division of opinion among the five able law lon 
who heard and determined the case in the House of Lord, 
Lord Duneprx, Lord SHaw or DUNFERMLINE and Lon 
ATKINSON, forming a majority of the Court, were in favour d 
holding that there had been here a defect in “‘ works and ways, 
whereas Lord PHILLIMORE and Lord BLANESBOROUGH, the 
dissenting minority, preferred a more conservative view. Iti 
interesting to note that the House which gave this decisim 
consisted of three Scotsmen, one Irishman and one Englishman 
The Scots and Irish legal mentality, we rather fancy, incline 
more readily than the English to expansion of legal principk 
along lines of subtle and perhaps somewhat “ metaphysical” 
logic. 

“Works and Ways ” are scarcely terms of “ Act ” in the sens 
in which that word is used by the conveyancer and the draftsman. 
Lord ATKINSON, in his judgment, expressed surprise (at p. 603) 
that in the forty-three years which have elapsed since the 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 came into force, the content 
of the second term “ Ways,” should not have been exhaustively 
defined in a series of decided cases, more especially in the cor 
nection of Mines; but added that the authorities had at leas 
the merit of being “ progressive.” By this he meant that they 
moved in the direction of giving a broader and subtler meaniy 
to the phrase “defect in work, ways, machines and plant.” Indeed, 
there is a celebrated obiter dictum of Mr. Justice Srepugs 
in McGiffin v. Palmer, 10 Q.B.D. 5, to the effect that mud « 
water on the floor of a mine which would wet or soil the miner: 
boots is a “ defect ” in the “‘ ways” for which in a proper cat 
the employer would be liable under the statute ; but this illustre 
tion of the principle of the Act goes rather further than any 
decided case. 

The first case on which Lord Arkinson relied for help was the 
familiar one of Smith v. Baker, 1891, A.C. 325. Here, a crane, 
travelling on a rail, was used to raise stones from a quarry ani 
load them on trucks. In so raising materials, the arm of the 
crane swung over the heads of men engaged in blasting asl 
drilling operations, and owing to a defect in the operating of th 
machine a stone fell on one of the men and injured him. Tis 
man in question knew of the defect, so that the plea of voleni 
not fit injuria had to be considered, and it is on this account tha 
the case is quoted as an authority. But, incidentally, Lod 
Watson made some useful comments on the conditions whid 
must be satisfied by anything alleged to be a defect in “ work 
ways, machinery and plant,” and expressed his view that th 
improper or incautious user of an otherwise perfect machite 
is a defect in the “ works and ways,” where that machine # 
employed ; of course, it cannot be a defect in the machine itsel 
This view is also partially supported by* two earlier cases 
Sword vy. Cameron, 1839, 1 D, 493, and Weems v. Mathwesot 
1861, 4 MacQ. 215, where, however, the courts were concerné 
with the common law liability of a master for negligence as ti 
result of which his employee was injured, and not with the lat 
statutory liability. 

The second case, however, Willetts v. Watts, 1892, 2 Q.B.% 
shows that mere “ negligent user” of works cannot amount ® 
a defect within the meaning of the statute. The “ negligt 
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user” must be chronic, not isolated or occasional, to constitute 

a defect. Here, a work-room in a factory had a catchpit in the 

floor which was covered by a lid. The lid had been removed for 

a temporary purpose, and a workman passing through the 

room fell in. It was held that the floor was a “ way,” but the 

hole was not a “ defect,” for it was usually covered by a lid; 

its defective condition was occasional and isolated, not chronic. 

It is not necessary that the defect should date back to the original 

structure of the works and ways, nor even that, after it has come 

into existence, it should be permanent; it is enough that it should 
be of a sufficiently enduring character to prevent it being the 
mere occasional result of negligent acts by one or two workmen. 

The third of Lord ArKinson’s “ progressive cases,” Walsh v. 

Whiteley, 21 Q.B.D. 378, refers to defects in the condition of a 
“machine,” not of “ works” or “ ways”; but the principle is 
no doubt the same. Here Lord Justice Lopez gives a definition 
of a defect to satisfy ss. 1 and 2 of the Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880, as follows : “* It must be a defect in the original construction 
or subsequent condition of the machine rendering it unfit for the 
purposes to which it is applied when used with reasonable care 
and caution, and a defect arising from the negligence of the 
employer.” This definition shows that the user which a work, 
way, machine or piece of plant is intended to undergo and does 
undergo must be taken into consideration in deciding whether at 
any moment its condition amounts to a statutory “ defect.” 

His fourth case, Tate v. Latham, 1897, 1 Q.B. 502, again relates 
toa machine. Here a circular saw required and was supplied 
with a guard. The sawyer in charge, for his own convenience, 
removed the guard, and it was left unguarded for a considerable 
interval. This condition of being left unguarded was relied on as 
a “defect” in the machine, and due to the negligence of the 
employer, who ought to have seen and remedied it. Here, again, 
one has a “ chronic condition of negligent user,” and this chronic 
condition amounts to a “ defect ” in the machine itself. 

In applying the principle thus dragged out of this “ progressive ” 
line of cases to the special case of a mine, the House of Lords 
had regard, not only to the common sense meaning of a “ way,” 
but also to the provisions for repleting “ ways ”’ in mines contained 
in the Coal Mines Regulation Act of 1911. ‘“‘ Ways” in mines, 
Lord ATKINSON pointed out, may serve many purpose$—not 
merely are they ways intended for passage or traction, but also 
ventilation—ways, and work-ways, t.e., places provided where a 
man can stand up or lie down in order to hew the coal. The 
presence of noxious or inflammable gases in such “ ways” is a 
peculiar and well known danger of mines, and the Statute of 1911, 
following previous Coal Mines Regulation Acts, provides drastic 
tules for the prevention, control and inspection of such gases. 
It seems not unreasonable, then, to regard a chronic state of gas 
accumulation in a mine as a defective condition in the user of 
the ways, and therefore as a “ defect ” in the ways themselves 
for the purpose of the Employers’ Liability Act. 

Against these considerations, however, there must be placed 
the weighty argument, put forward by Lord PHILLIMoRE, who 
refused to read the “* progressive ” line as moving in the direction 
opined by the majority of the House. He points out that all the 
cases deal with not merely a chronic, but actually a static 
condition of the works or ways in their defective character. 
In other words, the condition must not only have been modified 
by a faulty user of the ways so as to be continuously dangerous, 
but this defective or dangerous condition must be of a “ static ” 
kind, i.¢., it must be one which will persist of its own inertia 
unless the employer steps in and puts matters right. A defective 
user may be continuous, but may not be “static”; on the 
contrary, it may be gradually passing back to the normal state 
of affairs—regaining its equilibrium and bringing back the 
previous condition by the result of its own activity without any 
interference from outside. Thus, after blasting operations gases 
collect in a mine and are dispersed by certain chemical methods 
provided for by the Regulations; these gradually operate to 
restore an atmosphere free from the noxious vapours, but they 
may take a long time to do so. These were in fact the circum- 
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stances of the particular mine which was the subject of the 
proceedings before the House of Lords. The accumulation of 
gases, in such a case, is not a static condition of the mine, and 
therefore not one of those “ defects ” in “ ways ” for which the 
Legislature intended to render the owner liable. Although this 
powerful elucidation of the principle on which the statute works 
failed to convince the majority of the House, it is impossible to 
read Lord PHILLIMorE’s judgment without admiring the extra- 
ordinary lucidity and the convincing character of his argument. 
Lord BLaNesBorovuGu’s dissenting judgment, although able as 
his judgments always are, deals chiefly in a subtlety arising out 
of an idiosyncratic interpretation placed by him on Black’s Case, 
1912, A.C., 149, and therefore is less effective. The whole case 
illustrates how easily an important point might by a differently 
constituted House have been decided in the opposite sense. 








Mistake in Connection with Contracts 
for the Sale of Land. 


II. 
(Continued from p. 910.) 

4. Where the Mistake is unilateral__(a) Where the other party 
has not contributed to the mistake—Hitherto we have been con- 
sidering the case where both parties to the contract have heen 
under a mistake. It is now proposed to consider the case where 
the mistake has been on the part of one only of the parties, the 
other party being under no misapprehension. 

In theory the rule of law is, as we have seen, that to make a 
valid contract there must be the true, full and free consent of the 
parties to the terms to which they have attached their signatures, 
or, if the contract is by word of mouth only, to the terms of their 
oral contract. In other words, their minds must have been at one. 
But there is the important exception to this rule where the mistake 
or misapprehension has been on the part of one only of the parties 
to the contract, the other party being under no misapprehension 
and not having conduced to or contributed to the making of the 
mistake, that the party making the mistake will be estopped from 
denying the contract on the ground that the law assumes that a 
man intends the natural and reasonable consequences of his acts, 
and, therefore, will not allow him to plead the nullity of the 
contract. That is to say, he will not be allowed to say that he 
did not mean what his act would naturally be construed by the 
other party to mean. If it were not so, every person who was 
dissatisfied with his bargain, after signing a contract, could say 
that he had made a mistake, the result of which would be that no 
contract could ever be made binding: see Stewart v. Kennedy, 
1890, 15 App. Cas. 108. 

Lord WENSLEYDALE, in Freeman v. Cooke, 1848, 2 Exch. 663, 
said : ‘‘ When the mistake is of one party alone, it must be borne 
in mind that the general rule of law is that, whatever a man’s real 
intention may be, if he manifests an intention to another party, 
so as to induce the latter to act upon it in making a contract, 
he will be estopped from denying that the intention as manifested 
was his real intention”; and Knicut Bruce, L.J., in Bentley 
v. Mackay, 1864,4De G. F. & J.285, said : “ Every party toaninstru- 
ment has a right to assume that the other intended it to operate 
according to the proper sense of its actual expressions.” The 
statement of the law made by Baaaattay, L.J., in Tamplin 
v. James, 1880, 15 Ch. D. 215, is especially instructive, namely : 
‘“‘ Where there has been no misrepresentation, and where there 
is no ambiguity in the terms of the contract, the defendant 
cannot be allowed to evade the performance of it by the simple 
statement that he has made a mistake.” In the same case, 
James, L.J., said: “ It is not enough for a man to swear that he 
thought the farm he had purchased contained twelve fields which 
he knew, but found that it did not include them all.” And, 
as stated by Kexewicg, J., in Van Praagh v. Everidge, 1902, 








2 Ch. 266, if a purchaser was not misled by any act of a vendor, 
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if the mistake was entirely his own, then the court ought not to let 
him off his bargain on the ground of the mistake made by himself 
solely, unless the case is one of considerable hardship. That is 
to say, where a hardship amounting to injustice would be 
inflicted upon the purchaser by holding him to his bargain, and 
it would be unreasonable to hold him to it (per Corton, L.J., 
in Tamplin v. James, 1880, 15 Ch. D. 215). See further under 
heading “ Specific Performance ” : infra. 

It will be found that practically in every case the mistaken 
party would be estopped, so that we have the curious position 
that the rule is overwhelmed by the exception. 

And, as we have seen, on the same principle, it is no answer 
for a defendant to say that, although he understood the words 
of the agreement, he was under a mistake as to their legal 
effect : Stewart v. Kennedy, 1890, 15 App. Cas. 108. 

It may be useful to give one or two practical examples to 
illustrate the above principle. The first illustration is chosen 
because of its being an extreme case. Extreme cases are usually 
the most enlightening. In Dewar v. Mintoft, 1912, 2 K.B. 372, 
a man attended an auction sale and made a bid for a property, 
and it was immediately knocked down to him. After the sale 
he went to the auctioneer and told him that, when he bid, he did 
not intend to buy the property but merely to do a friendly action 
by starting the bidding, not thinking that the property would 
be knocked down at the first bid. It was held that he was 
estopped from giving this explanation, and that he must be held 
to hiscontract. In another case, Van Praagh v. Everidge, ubi supra, 
a purchaser by his own mistake bid for a different lot from the 
one he intended to bid for, and specific performance was decreed 
against him. Another useful illustration occurred in a case 
where a man desirous of buying some land to be used by him 
for a particular purpose saw some land advertised for sale by 
auction. To make sure that there were no restrictions to prevent 
him using the land as he wished, he got his solicitor to look at 
the covenants in the deed, but apparently the solicitor mistook 
the effect of them, for, after buying the property, he found that 
he was prohibited from using the land for the purpose for which 
be had bought it. Here again it was purely his own solicitor’s 
mistake, and he was held to his bargain: Morley v. Clavering, 
1860, 29 Beav. 84. Examples of mistake on the part of a vendor 
do not so often occur, and usually consist in including in the 
sale more than he had the power to sell or intended to sell. The 
same principle, however, applies whether the mistake be on the 
part of the purchaser or the vendor, and he will be held to his 
bargain at law unless he can show that the other party contributed 
in some way to the making of the mistake. The court will 
not generally under such circumstances entertain an application 
by the vendor to rescind, either by way of original application 
or by way of defence, unless the mistake be substantial, in 
which case it will sometimes grant specific performance with 
compensation. At the same time, if the error is in so substantial 
and important a matter that to grant specific performance would 
operate so hardly on the vendor as to amount to injustice, the 
court has power to and might exercise its special discretion to 
relieve the vendor on payment of compensation. (See Alvanley 
v. Kinnaird, 1849, 2 Mac. & G. 1; Bazendale v. Seale, 1855, 
24 L.J. Ch. 385 ; also under the heading of “ Specific Performance”’: 
wnjra.) 


(To be continued.) 


The National Society of Pottery Workers announce that the 
Home Secretary has ordered an independent investigation into 
the incidence of silicosis, popularly known as potter's asthma, 
in the pottery industry with a view to deciding whether it shall 
be scheduled as an industrial disease under the Workmen's 
Comapensation Act. The investigation will involve the medical 
examination A several hundreds of pottery workers by a doctor 
appointed by the Home Secretary. The operatives contend that 
the disease in caused by working in dusty pottery processes, and 
the examination will cover both male and female workers 
employed in dusty and non-dusty processes. 





—— 


The Conditions of Success in the 


Forum. 


In a recently published book, twenty-four counsel, of whon 
the first is Lord Erskine and the last Lord Russell of Killoweg, 
are selected as examples of modern forensic eloquence, anj 
selections from their speeches are given. Now, it is a curioy 
fact that almost every advocate included in the twenty-foy 
actually sat in the House of Commons, yet hardly any of then 
succeeded in achieving there any real success. Certainly non 
attained a reputation for oratory, or even for debating powey 
of the very first order. How is this to be explained ? Are grea 
advocates really inferior in eloquence tothe great political leades 
who have delighted with their speeches the Houses of Parliamenj 
during the last century ? Or have they been unable to devote 
to their parliamentary duties the time and labour necessary to 
achieve distinction ? Or is there some fundamental differeng 
between the two forms of advocacy which prevents one who 
attains the first rank in either from achieving equal distinction 
in the other ? 

Our own view is that the latter conclusion is right. Success 
at the Bar is a peculiar thing; it is sui generis. Success ip 
Parliament is less unique, but it is also largely a product of 
special conditions which do not prevail elsewhere. As a matte 
of fact, we should not expect either a successful lawyer ora 
successful politician to attain great eminence as a popular preacher, 
nor yet as a University lecturer. Ne sutor ultra crepidam, 
Advocacy is an art which grows ; it is not made ; and like other 
growing organisms, it can only reach its full efflorescence when 
the environment in which it is planted happens to be peculiarly 
adapted to it. You cannot grow orange trees in the Polar 
regions, nor firs and pines in the Tropics. And so it is with 
forensic eloquence. If this plant is grown in the wrong soil and 
in an adverse climate, it will not reach the maturity which 
elsewhere it achieves to the admiration of all. 

What, then, are the special characteristics of successful forensic 
eloquence ? All successful eloquence, whether forensic or other- 
wise, of course, must satisfy certain conditions precedent. The 
orator must have a personality that impresses ; either a com- 
manding stature ora powerful build or astriking and shapely face. 
Exceptions there appear to be, but they are never real exceptions; 
there is always something remarkable and impressive about the 
outward man of the successful orator, otherwise he does not 
command the prestige which is a sine qua non of success. 
** Prestige ’’ is all-important in life. For man is not a completely 
rational animal and he will no more submit to the domination 
of his intellect by another whose personality does not command 
his tacit admission of some ‘inherent superiority, than will a 
lover adore a mistress who possesses neither beauty nor charm. 
There is an element of passion in all admiration or respect for 
others, and passion has at bottom some element that corresponds 
to the physical attraction necessary for the mutual esteem of 
the sexes. 

Again, an orator must have certain advantages of voice. He 
must be audible and pleasing to listen to. It is better if he has 
a vocal organ which is powerful or penetrating or rich and full 
and sweet; but that is not absolutely essential. Cobden had 
no such gift, nor had Disraeli; Gladstone, on the other hand, 
had the most marvellous voice ever bestowed on a human being. 
But a man who cannot be heard by an ordinary audience, who 
mumbles inarticulately, whose accent is so coarse as to be painful 
to a listener, such a man is outside the limits of possible orators. 
How far practice can cure natural defects in voice and delivery, 
is a matter of doubt. Demosthenes is said to have cured 
inarticulation by declaiming near the seashore with his mouth 
full of pebbles. The Duke of Wellington, whose tongue was too 
large for his mouth, managed gradually to conquer the defect by 
iron strength of will; he held the tongue artificially near its 
roots as he spoke. One very successful jury advocate in the courts 
to-day was, to our knowledge, an almost intolerable stammerer 
and stutterer in earlier days at the Hardwicke Debating Society, 
but by resolute practice he overcame this defect. There is 4 
very eminent jurisconsult of to-day whose lucid mind and the 
universal respect in which his scholarship and learning are held 
by all the je ges would have won him the highest success at the 
Chancery Bar, where he holds himself out for practice, but for 
an extraordinary nervousness which rendersgiim almost speechless 
on the rare occasions he appears in court. 

But moral, mental and tempermental qualities are more 
important to the orater than even voice and personality. It is 
essential that he should have the art of appearing to be in earnest; 
the fluent and flippant intellectual is ever a failure in every sphere 
of oratory, whether the forensic or any other. It is necessary 
that he should have tact and common sense ; the genius without 
ne nBE one or #elf-restraint invariably produces an offset 
of unreality upon his hearers which no pena A of brilliance can 
outlive. It is also necessary that he should be lucid, intelligible 
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and apposite in all he says; the discoursive genius who is always 
dragging in irrelevant wisdom or learning is the least effective 
of speakers. But when these conditions precedent are satisfied, 
there still remains a host of less essential characteristics, one or 
more of whichis found in any successful forensic advocate. 
Wherein do these secondary characteristics differ from those of 
the successful parliamentarian ? 

The difference, we think, is twofold. In the first place a 
forensic advocate is tied down to the testimony given by his 
witnesses and documents. He has to work within a very narrowly 
limited field. He must see that all the relevant facts are before 
the court, and he must shut out of his speech anything not proved 
by oral testimony or by documents. This means that he lives 
in a cage, and can only roam about within its narrow limits. 
His efforts, then, are got by the skilful manipulation of the few 
facts elicited in the case before him. Those of a parliamentary 
debater or a public speaker are obtained by his width of outlook 
and the fulness of his knowledge. There is something grand and 
spacious about every speech of Gladstone, Bright, Cobden, 
Disraeli, or other successful speakers in the House of Commons. 
They take a large view of their subject-matter, and give an 
impression of a gigantic vista over a great area of human thought 
and feeling. Largeness of mind, real or assumed, is the 
characteristic of the successful public speaker. But narrowness 
of vision, concentration on the details of a limited field of facts, is 
the characteristic of the lawyer. The statesman grows larger 
with vision and in the atmosphere of his speeches as he progresses 
in experience and the practice of his art. The forensic advocate 
grows more circumscribed and detailed as he learns the very 
difficult art of never going outside his facts. This becomes 
second nature of him. The result is that, when he speaks on a 
great question, or a great occasion in the House of Commons, 
he always appears to his hearers to be dwelling on small points, 
and making much of insignificant details. His hearers are 
disappointed: they miss the breadth of view that marks the 
political orator. 

The politician, again, can select the principles on which he will 
argue his case; he instinctively selects those which appeal 
to the passions, the prejudices, or the consciences of his audience. 
But he has a wide range from which to choose, and therefore he 
can select principles which satisfy these conditions, but in which, 
at the same time, he himself sincerely believes. The forensic 
orator is tied down by rules of law to a few very narrow principles 
indeed. If he wants to impress the jury or the judge, he has only 
one or two strings on which he can tune his —_ 

This cramps his powers, confines the flow of his genius within 
tigid banks, and foyes upon him an air of intellectual ar‘ificiality. 
Hence the art of the forensic. orator can never really be natural ; 
it must essentially be artificial. Now, great art is not necessarily 
simple or straightforward : on the contrary, there are at least 
two schools, the natural and the artificial, in every one of the 
aris, from poetry to architecture. But a different type of crafts- 
man is required for success in each of those different styles. He 
whose spirit overflows in a stream of natural eloquence, like 
Burke or Gladstone or Macaulay, will please the palate of the 
Senate, but wili sound a * windbig” in-the Forum. And he 
who constructs the monuments of plausible sophisms which 
convince a jury will seem a charlatan in the Legislative Assembly. 








Res Judicate. 


Occasional User of Motor-cars for Business Purposes 
(Lamb v. Wright & Co., 1924, 1 K.B. 857.) 

Mr. Justice MceCardie had occasion in the above-named case 
to consider a point of great practical interest to traders. Here 
a motor-car had been supplied under a hire-purchase agreement 
to the owner of a business, which ultimately became bankrupt. 
The car was purchased for purposes of pleasure, but was 
occasionally used in the purchaser’s business, without the 
vendor’s knowledge or consent. The question arose whether such 
acar is part of the bankrupt’s property, under the reputed 
ownership clause, and available for division among his creditors 
by virtue of s. 88 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, which—so far as 
material—is in these terms: ‘“ The property of the bankrupt 
divisible amongst his creditors . . . shall comprise the following 

rliculars . . . (e) all goods being at the commencement of the 
bankruptcy, in the possession, order or disposition of the bankrupt 
in his trade or eulnens by the consent or permission of the true 
owner under such circumstances that he is the reputed owner 
thereof... .”” Now in the facts of the present case it is clear 
(I) that the motor-car had boen used but not acquired for use for 
the purposes of the hirer’s business, and (2) that the true owner 
of the car had assented to the hirer's possession of the car but 
hot to his employment of it in his business. Tho loarned judge 
therefore held that only one, and not both, of the conditions prc - 
cedent laid down by the Bankruptcy Act had boen satisfied, so that 
thecar had not become divisible amongst the bankrupt’s creditors. 
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Prescription and Ulva Vires Contracts. 
(York Corporation v. Leetham (Henry) and Sons, 1924, 1 Ch. 557; 
ante, p. 449.) 


Local government practitioners are not usually very familiar 
with the principles which govern and limit the acquisition of 
rights by prescription or legal processes analogous to prescription, 
and therefore a good deal of surprise was felt at the decision of 
Mr. Justice Romer in York Corporation v. Leetham, supra. This 
only applies to conditions of business and corporate life a very 
familiar doctrine of the Common Law, namely, that no rights can 
be acquired by prescription where a lawful origin of the right was 
impossible. Equity, which follows the Common Law, similarly 
refuses to recognise the validity of estoppel, acquiescence, or 
lapse of time as operating to set up otherwise valid interests 
which have had an unlawful origin. The circumstances to which 
these well-accepted principles were applied, however, were a 
trifle novel. A corporation, entrusted by statute with the control 
of navigation on the River Ouse, entered into a contract with a 
firm of shippers by which, for a preliminary premium and an 
annual payment, they agreed to exempt that firm for twenty 
years from the payment of the tolls and dues charged to persons 
navigating the river. The court held that such a contract was 
invalid (1) because it was ultra vires of the corporation, who 
cannot thus debar themselves from the exercise of their statutory 
powers to collect tolls, and (2) it might be an ** undue preference ”’ 
of one trader over others, and (3) in accordance with the doctrines 
just discussed, such invalid contracts cannot be cured by pre- 
scription, estoppel, or acquiescence of persons who might have 
challenged them. 


The Status of Alien Wives. 


(Rev v. Home Secretary, ex parte Bressler, ante, p. 646; C.A.) 

In Ex parte Bressler, supra, a point of generally admitted 
hardship under our Alien Law arose. A married woman, by 
the law of England, acquires compulsorily the status of her 
husband and is deprived of her previous status, nor can she 
acquire a new status for herself by naturalisation or otherwise, 
except after his death or divorcee. In the case of English wives 
married to ex-enemy aliens, the drawbacks of the imposition of 
enemy alien status have been the subject of general comment 
and have been referred to a Royal Commission, the members of 
which was equally divided, so that no repert was made. Now 
by Art. 12 (6) of the Aliens Order, 1920, a deportation order may 
be made * if the Secretary of State deems it to be conducive to 
the public good to make a deportation order against an alien.” 
In Ev parte Bressler an alien was convicted of failure to register 
as such and the Home Secretary made against him a deportation 
order: he did so under powers conferred by the Aliens Acts, 
1914 and 1919, and the Aliens Order, 1920. He subsequently 
made a similar order against the alien's wife, although she had 
not been convicted of any offence. She applied to the Divisional 
Court for a writ of Aabeas corpus on the ground that the Home 
Secretary could not properly exile her, merely because she was 
the wife of an alien, no offence being alleged against her. The 
Divisional Court and the Court of Appeal both held that the 
discretion of the Home Secretary, conferred by Parliament, to 
make such oners is absolute and therefore refused the writ, 
Obviously an English wife of an alien who amitted to register 
might flad herself in the same predicament, so that the case has 
occasioned a good deal of comment, 
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Books of the Week. 


Lectures and Translations of the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Students’ Society of London for the year 1923. Comprising the 
Lectures delivered before the Members of the Society and the 
Report of the Committee for 1923. Published by the Society, 
50, Gresham-street, Bank, E.C.2. 3s. 6d. 

Income Taxes in the British Dominions. A Digest of the 
Laws. imposing Income Taxes and Cognate Taxes in the British 
Dominions, Colonies, Protectorates, etc. Compiled by the 
Inland Revenve Department, London. Supplement No. 2. 
Published by H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 

The Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law. 
Third series. Vol. VI, Part III. Society of Comparative Legis- 
lation, 1, Elm-court, Temple, E.C.4. 








Correspondence. 
Implied Invitation to Cross Railway Line. 
[T'o the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal and Weekly Reporter.} 


Sir,—Is not your comment on the case of Mercer v. S.E. and 
Chatham Railway Co., 38 L.T.R. 43, that the decision is an 
extraordinary extension of the principle of implied invitation, 
rather illogical ? 

True the company may be under statutory obligation to keep 
the gates open, except when its trains are crossing the line, but 
in this case there certainly was a train crossing the line, otherwise 
the plaintiff would not have been injured. 

The gates in question were obviously side gates for foot 
passengers and quite possibly did not come under any statutory 
direction as to opening or closing ; in fact, they were swing gates 
which probably closed automatically, but the evidence was that 
the company made a practice of locking them when trains were 
passing: hence the non-locking would lead a foot passenger to 
assume there was no danger. 

Further, are you not wrong in your general statement of law ? 
The general law is that gates should ordinarily be kept closed 
across a highway except when the Board of Trade directs the 
opposite (Railway Clauses Act, 1845, s. 50). 

Is there in the general Acts any statutory provision at all for 
foot passengers at level crossings ? The section referred to only 
deals with horses, carriages and cattle. 

ERNEST J. WATSON. 


Delay in Printing New Statutes. 
[T'o the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal and Weekly Reporter. | 


Sir,-Is it not very desirable that by public protests or other- 
wise, steps should be taken to ensure that Acts of Parliament 
should be available to the public reasonably soon after they 
are passed 7 

A certain measure received the Royal Assent on the 14th July, 
and on the 24th August we were still unable to obtain a print of 
it from H.M. Stationery Office, and cannot ascertain its contents 
or when it came into operation. 

Considering that the printers are continually printing Bills 
and Amendments at every stage of their progress through 
Parliament, and at a very few hours’ notice, it seems absurd that 
when they are actually passed they cannot be printed and 
published in a few days. 

1, South Parade, 

Leeds. 
25th August, 1924. 


Barr, NELSON & Co. 
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County Court Case. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


An important point under the 1923 Workmen’s Compensatig 
Act has recently n decided in the Wandsworth County Cour, 
The facts sufficiently appear from the written judgment, 
Mr. W. H. Thompson for the applicant. Mr. G. J. Pay 
(instructed by Messrs. Lewis Barnes & Co.) for the respondents 

His Honour Judge Harington: In this matter an applicatig 
was made on behalf of the workman for leave to issue executig 
against Messrs. Phillips Mills & Co. for a sum of £7 that was jy 
arrear in respect of weekly payments due to the workman unde 
an award of the court made on 23rd October, 1923. Th 
respondents repudiated their liability to pay the arrears on th 
ground that they had complied with s. 14, para. (c), of th 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, in that they had obtaingj 
a medical certificate that the workman had recovered, and ha 
served it upon him, and therefore their liability to pay con. 
pensation had been terminated. It appears to me very remarkabk 
if it was intended by the legislature that where there has bee 
an award of the county court judge sitting as arbitrator in favo 
of the workman, the employer can, by having recourse to th 
machinery provided under s. 14 of the Act of 1923, get rid 
the judgment of the court. I do not think that was the intentiq 
of s. 14 of the 1923 Act. 

In this particular case, at the time the proceedings wer 
commenced, i.e., 3lst May, 1923, the workman was not in receipt 
of weekly payments. These were withheld on 4th Decembe, 
1922. In the answers to an application for an award, th 
respondents pleaded (1) no liability, because the applicant haj 
recovered, and (2) a denial of liability. The result is that m 
payments under the principal Act were being made in the case 
Later on payments were made, but they were made under a 
award of the court of 23rd October, 1923. It is, of course, th 
fact that these proceedings were taken under the principal Ad, 
but payments under the Act had been improperly withheld ani 
so it became necessary to compel the employers to pay unde 
an award. But apart from the facts of this particular case, ir 
my view, where an award of the court has been made, th 
employer can only vary or terminate that award by an applicatio 
to review, and s. 14 (c) only applies to cases when the employe 
has been making weekly payments under the principal Act, bit 
not under an award of the court as a result of proceedings by 
the workman under the Act. 

Leave, therefore, to issue execution granted. 
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New Rules. 


Supreme Court, England. 


PATENTS AND DESIGNS RULES, 1924. 
(Continued from p. 912.) 

‘16. If one of the objections taken in the particulars ¢ 
objections be want of novelty the particulars must stale 
the time and place of the previous publication or user alleged, 
and if it be alleged that the invention has been used pri 
to the date of the patent must also specify the names of th 
persons or person who are alleged to have made such pric 
user and whether such prior user is alleged to have continue 
down to the date of the patent, and if not, the earliest 
latest dates on which such prior user is alleged to have taka 

lace, and shall also contain a description (accompanied hj 
Seawines if necessary) sufficient to identify such alleged pri 
user, and if such user relates to any machinery or apparati 
shall specify whether the same is in existence and where tk 
same can be inspected. , ; 

“No evidence at variance with any statement containd 
in the particulars shall be given in support of any objectios 
and no evidence as to any machinery or apparatus which! 
alleged to have been used prior to the date of the patent aml 
which is in existence at the date of the delivery of the pa 
ticulars shall be receivable unless it be proved that the pary 
relying on such prior user has, if such machinery or apparat 
be in his own possession, offered inspection of the same, ‘ 
if not in his own possession, has used dis best endeavours 
obtain inspection of the same for the other parties to 
proceedings. ; 

‘17. Particulars of breaches and particulars of objecti#® 
may from time to time be amended by leave of the Co 
upon such terms as may be just. 

“18. Further and better particulars of breaches or p 
ticulars of objections may at any time be ordered by 































t. 
‘19. At the hearing of any action, petition or coun 
claim relating to a patent no evidence shall, except by le 
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of the Court (to be Bon upon such terms as to the Court 
may seem just), be admitted im proof of any alleged infringe- 
ment or objection not raised in the particulars of breaches 
or objections respectively. 

“20. On taxation of costs in any action or counterclaim 
for infringement of patent or in any petition for revocation 
of a patent under section 25 of the principal Act or in any 
counterclaim for revocation of a patent under section 32 of the 
principal Act the following provision shall apply, that is to say : 

If the action petition or counterclaim proceeds to trial 
on any patent no costs shall be allowed in respect of any 
issues reised in the particulars of breaches or iculars 
of objections and relating to that patent to the parties 
delivering the same arty! except in so far as such 
particulars are certified by the Court to have been proven 
or to have been reasonable and proper without regard 
to the general costs of the case but subject as aforesaid 
the costs of the issues raised by the particulars of breaches 
and the particulars of objections shall be in the discretion 
of the Taxiag Master. 

“*21. Where an application is made by a patentee for 
leave to amend his specification by way of disclaimer under 
section 22 of the principal Act, the following provisions shall 
apply :— 
sf ta) The application shall be made by motion in the 
proceedings pending before the Court and notice of such 
motion together with a copy of the specification certified 
by the Comptroller showing in red ink the amendment 
proposed to be made shall be served on the parties to such 
proceedings and in the first instance upon such parties only. 

(b) On the hearing of such motion the Court shall decide 
whether and on what terms as to costs or otherwise the 
application shall be allowed to proceed and if the application 
be allowed to proceed shall give directions as to whether 
such application shall be h on oral or affidavit evidence 
and if on affidavit evidence shall fix the times within which 
affidavits shall be filed by the parties respectively and by 
any other person entitled to be heard under the principal 
Act or these Rules. 

(c) If the application be allowed to proceed the applicant 
shall forthwith serve the Comptroller with a copy of the 
notice of motion together with such copy specification 
as aforesaid and also an office copy of the order allowing 
the application to proceed, and also with the name and 
address of the applicant’s solicitor and the proposed amend- 
ment shall be advertised in the Illustrated Official Journal 
(Patents), such advertisement stating that any person 
desiring to oppose the amendment must within fourteen 
days of the issue of the advertisement give notice 
in writing of such desire to the applicant’s solicitor, whose 
name and address for that purpose shall be also stated 
in the advertisement. Any person giving such notice 
shall be entitled to be heard upon the hearing of the motion. 

(d) Within seven days after the receipt of any such 
notice the applicant shall, if the person giving such notice 
shall have stated therein an address for service within 
the United Kingdom, serve on such person a copy of the 
notice of motion together with such copy of the specification 
as aforesaid, and also a copy of the order allowing the 
application to proceed. Such service may be made by 
prepaid registered letter sent to such person through the 
post at his address for service. 

(e) In the case of an application directed to be heard 
on oral evidence the applicant shall as soon as he shall 
have complied with the requirements of the preceding 
Rules set the same down for hearing in the witness list 
and in the case of an application directed to be heard on 
affidavit evidence the applicant shall after such compliance 
as aforesaid and after the times fixed for filing evidence 
have expired set the same down for hearing in the non-witness 
list and the application so set down shall be heard and 
disposed of in due course. 

(f) Where the Court allows a specification to be amended 
the applicant shall forthwith lodge with the Comptroller 
an office copy of the order allowing such amendment, and the 


Comptroller shall advertise the same once at least in the | 


Illustrated Official Journal (Patents). The applicant shall 
also if required so to do by the Court or by the Comptroller 
leave at the Patent Office a new specification and drawings 
as amended, the same being prepared as far as may be in 
accordance with the Rules of the Patent Office for the time 

‘being in force. 

“22. All references of disputes to the Court under section 29 
of the principal Act are hereby assigned to the Chancery 
Division and shall be commenced by originating notice of 
motion to which the provisions of Order V Rule 9 (c) shall 
apply. Where the rs ion is by a patentee or by a pro- 
prictor of a registered design the notice of motion shall be 
addressed to the Government Department or Departments 
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concerned and shall be served on the Treasury Solicitor. 
Where the application is by a Government Department it 
shall be served on the patentee or on the proprietor of the 
registered design as the case may be and may be made through 
the Treasury Solicitor or through the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment and in the latter case shall be forthwith notified to 
the Treasury Solicitor unless the Judge shall give special 
leave to the contrary. There shall be at least ten clear days 
between the service of a notice of motion under this Rule and 
the day named in the notice for hearing the motion.” 

2. These Rules may be cited as the Provisional Rules of 
the Supreme Court (Patents and Designs), 1924, and the Rules 
of the Supreme Court, 1883, shall have effect as amended by 
these Rules. , 

And we, the Rule Committee, hereby certify that on account 
of urgency these Rules should come into operation on the 12th day 
of October, 1924, and we hereby make these Rules to come into 
operation on that day as Provisional Rules. 

Dated the 18th day of July, 1924. 

Haldane, C. John Sankey, J. 
Ernest M. Pollock, M.R. Roger Gregory. 
Charles. H. Sargant, L.J. 








Societies. 


The Law Society. 
PROVINCIAL MEETING AT MANCHESTER. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Manchester Law Society, Mr. K. H. 
Atkinson, has forwarded to the members of the Law Society 
proposing to attend the forty-second provincial meeting, to be 
Manchester, on the 29th and 30th inst., and Ist and 2nd October, 
a preliminary programme of the entertainments, excursions, etc., 
with a request that they will intimate to him, at their earliest 
convenience, which of them they desire to attend, and whether 
a lady’s ticket is required for any of them, other than the banquet. 
The programme is as follows :— 

Monday, September 29th, 8.30 p.m.—The Right Honourable 
The Lord Mayor of Manchester (Alderman W. T. Jackson) and 
the Lady Mayoress will hold a reception in the Town Hall, to 
which the President, Council and members of the Law Society 
and the ladies accompanying them are invited. 

Tuesday, September 30th, 7.15 p.m.—Banquet at the Midland 
Ilotel. Members will be received by Mr. G. H. Charlesworth, 
the President of the Manchester Law Society, at 6.45 p.m. 8 p.m. 
Reception at the Midland Hotel by Mrs. Taylor (sister of the 
President of the Manchester Law Society), to which ladies attend- 
ing the meeting are invited. After the reception they are invited 
to hear the speeches and music following the banquet. 

Wednesday, October Ist, 2.15 p.m.—Members will assemble 
in Albert Square for the following alternative visits :—No. 1— 
Richard Haworth & Co. Ltd., Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Salford Mills. Tea at Peel Park Museum and Art Gallery, 
Salford, at the invitation of the Mayor of Salford (Alderman J. P. 
McDougall) and the Mayoress ; or No. 2—Beyer, Peacock & Co., 
Ltd., Gorton ; the L. & N. E. Railway Co., Gorton ; and Sir W. G,. 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd., Openshaw Locomotive and 
Engineering Works ; or No. 3—John Rylands Library, Manchester 
Cathedral (including special organ recital by Dr. A. W. Wilson), 
and Chetham’s Hospital (School) and Library. Tea at the 
Hospital. 2.15 p.m. Exhibition tennis match at the Manchester 
Tennis and Racquets Club. 4 p.m. Manchester University. Tea 
at the University by the invitation of the University authorities. 
1.380 p.m. Special organ recital at the Town Hall by Dr. J. 
Kendrick Pyne. 7.30 p.m. Prince’s Theatre: Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier and Company. 
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Thursday, October 2nd, 9.30 a.m.—Members will assemble 
in Albert Square for the following alternative Excursions :—No. 1— 
By motor to Pomona Docks, Old Trafford, and thence by motor 
launch down the Ship Canal to Bridgewater House, Runcorn, where 
lunch will be provided by the Directors of the Ship Canal Co. 
After luncheon the party will proceed by the Canal and Estuary 
to Liverpool, returning from there by train. Arrive Prince's 
Landing Stage, 4.30 p.m. Arrive Manchester about 6.15 p.m. ; 
or No. 2—By motor to Chatsworth Park and Matlock Bath, 
where lunch will be provided. Return via Haddon Hall and 
Buxton, tea being served at Buxton. Arrive Manchester about 


Court Papers. 


High Court of Justice. 


LONG VACATION, 1924. 
NOTICE. 


During the remainder of the Vacation, all applications “* whig, 
may require to be immediately or promptly heard,’’ are to 
made to The Hon. Mr. Justice Talbot. 


Scottish 
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Motor ca 
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7p.m.; or No.3 
thence to Astbury Church and Moreton Old Hall. 
be provided at Moreton Old Hall. 
where tea will be served. Arrive Manchester about 6.30 p.m. 

N.B.—The numbers for the 


the event of the places being already filled up. 








Stock Exchange Prices of certain 


Trustee Securities. 


Bank Rate 4%. Next London Stock Exchange Settlement, 
Thursday, 11th September. 


By motor to Gawsworth Old Hall via Wilmslow, 
Lunch will 
Return via Bucklow Hill, 


Ship Canal excursion will be 
limited to forty or fifty places. so that if that excursion is selected, 
Mr. Atkinson asks that an alternative one may be indicated, in 
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English Government Securities. 
Consols 24% ee ee 
War Loan 5% (1929- 47 ee ee 
War Loan 43% 1925-45  .. ee 
War Loan 4% (Tax free) 1929-42 .. 
War Loan 3t% lst March 1928 .. 
Victory 4% Bonds a - ” 

Estate Duty) os 
Funding 4% Loan 1960- 90. ee 
Conversion 4% Loan 1960- 90 
Local Loans 3% 1921 or after 


India 53% 15th January 1932 
India 44% 1950-55 .. es 
India 33% .. ee ee 
India 3% ae ee 


Colonial Securities. 
British E. Africa 6% 1946-56 
South Africa 4 1943-63 
Jamaica 44% 1941-71 
New South Wales 44% 1935- 45 
W. Australia 4 , 1935 9-65. 
8S. Australia sane 1926-36 .. 
New Zealand 44% 1944 
New Zealand 4% 1929 
Canada 2% 1938 oe 
Cape of Good Hope 34% 1929- 49 .. 


Corporation Stocks. 

Ldn. Cty. 24% Con. Stk. after 1920 
option of Corpo. .. 

Ldn. Cty. 3% Con. Stk. after 1920 at 
option of Corpn. .. 

.. *? 3% on or after 1947 at t option 
of Co | 

Bristol 34%, 1925-65 sis “e 

Cardiff 34% 1935 .. 

te 1% % 1925-40 ° se 

Ave 34% on or after. 1942 at option 
ates oe ’ oe 

Manchester 2% on or after 1941 oe 

Newcastle 34% irredeemable oe 

Nottingham 3%, irredeemable 

Plymouth 3% 1920-60 : 

Middlesex C.C. 34% 1927-47 


English Railway Prior Char 
Gt. Western Rly. 4% ubeaion ee 
Gt. Western Rly. 5% Rent Charge ee 
Gt. Western Rly. 5% ow ee oe 
L. North Eastern Rly. 4% Debenture .. 
L. North Eastern Rly. 4% Guaranteed .. 
L. North Eastern Rly. 4% let Preference 
L. Mid. & Seot. Riy. 4% Debenture 
L. Mid. & Scot. Rly. 4% Guaranteed 
L. Mid. & Sect. Bly, 4% 2 peeeeaase 
Southern Hailway 4% Debenture . 
Southern Railway 5 Guaranteed 
Southern Hailway 5% Preference .. 
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Court Bustness.—The Hon. Mr. Justice Talbot will sit jy 
the Lord Chief Justice’s Court, Royal Courts of Justice, ¢ 
10.30 a.m., on Wednesday, for the purpose of hearing suc 
applications, of the above nature, as according to the practiq 
in the Chancery Division, are usually heard in Court. 

No Case will be placed in the Judges’ Paper unless leave ha 
been previously obtained or a Certificate of Counsel that th 
Case requires to be immediately or promptly heard, anj 
stating concisely the reasons, is left with the papers. 

The necessary papers, relating to every application made to the 
Vacation Judges (see notice below as to Judges’ Papers), are toh 
left with the Cause Clerk in attendance, Chancery Registray 
Office, Room 136, Royal Courts of Justice, before 1 o'clock, 
two days previous to the day on which the application is intended 
to be made. When the Cause Clerk is not in attendance, they 
may be left at Room 136, under cover, addressed to him, and 
marked outside “ Chancery Vacation Papers,’”’ or they may bh 
sent by post, but in either case so as to be received by the tim 
aforesaid. 

URGENT MATTERS WHEN THE JUDGE NOT PRESENT IN Court 
oR CHAMBERS.—Application may be made in any case of urgency, 
to the Judge personally (if necessary), or by post or rail, prepaid, 
accompanied by the brief of Counsel, office copies of the affidavits 
in support of the application, and also by a Minute, on a separate 
sheet of paper, signed by Counsel, of the order he may conside 
the applicant entitled to, and also an envelope, sufficiently 
stamped, capable of receiving the papers, addressed as follows: 
‘* Chancery Official Letter: To the Registrar in Vacation, 
Chancery Registrars’ Office, Royal Courts of Justice, London, 
W.C.2.” 

On applications for injunctions, in addition to the above, a 
copy of the writ, and a certificate of writ issued, must also k 
sent. 

The Papers sent to the Judge will be returned to the Registrar, 

The address of the Vacation Judge can be obtained on 
application at Room 136, Royal Courts of Justice. 

CHANCERY CHAMBER BusINESS.—The Chambers of Justices 
Astbury and Lawrence will be open for Vacation business on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday in each week, from 
10 to 2 o’clock. 

K1nG’s BENCH CHAMBER BusINEss.—The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Talbot will sit for the disposal of King’s Bench Business in 
Judge’s Chambers at 10.30 a.m. on Tuesday in every week. 

PROBATE AND DivorcE.—Summonses will be heard by the 
Registrar, at the Principal Probate Registry, Somerset House, 
every day during the Vacation at 11.30 (Saturdays excepted). 

Motions will be heard by the Registrar on Wednesdays, the 
10th and 24th September, at the Principal Probate Registry 
at 12.15. 

Decrees will be made absolute on Wednesdays, the 
17th September, and the Ist October. 

All Papers for Motions and for making Decrees absolute are t 
be left at the Contentious Department, Somerset House, befor 
2 o’clock on the preceding Friday. 

The Offices of the Probate and Divorce Registries will be 
opened at 10 a.m. and closed at 4 p.m., except on Saturdays 
when the Offices will be opened at 10 a.m. and closed at 1 p.m. 

JupGE’s PAPERS FoR UsE IN CouRT.—CHANCERY DIVISION.— 
The following Papers for the Vacation Judee, are re quired to 
left, with the Cause Clerk in attendance at the Chancery Registrar's 
Office, Room 136, Royal Courts of Justice, on or before 1 o’ clock, 
two days previous to the day on which the application to the 
Judge is intended to be made : 

1.—Counsel’s certificate of urgency or note of special leave 
granted by the Judge. 

2.—T'wo copies of writ and two copies of pleadings (if any) 
and any other documents showing the nature of the application 

3.—Two copies of notice of motion,*one bearing a 10s 
impressed stamp. 

Office copy affidavits in support, and also affidavilé 
in answer (if any). 

N.B.—Solicitors are requested, when the application has bee 
disposed of, to apply at once to the Judge’s Clerk in Court for tht 
return of their papers. 

VACATION ReaisTRAR,—Mr, Ritchie (Room 182), 

Chancery Reyistrar’s Office, 

Royal Courts of Justice, 

lst September, 1924. 
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Legal News. 
General. 


Scottish Labour M.P.’s at a conference in Glasgow last week 
on the Clydebank rent strike, recommended the setting up of a 
tribunal under a neutral chairman, special consideration to be 
given to unemployed and low paid workers. 

" Motor cars to the value of £3,000 were said by a Scotland Yard 
detective to be involved in a case before the Marylebone magistrate 
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and Fredk. Walsh, aged thirty-four, a motor dealer, said to be 

rtners in a firm known as the Regency Automobile Company 
of Conduit-street, W., were remanded on bail charged with 
stealing a car. Only evidence of arrest was given. 

At a Council of Ministers M. Aristide Briand, the former 
Premier, was appointed second French delegate at the League 
of Nations. He succeeds M. Viviani, who has retired on account 
of his failing health. M. Paul Boncour, a Socialist deputy, 
will succeed M. Hanotaux as third delegate, and M. Loucheur 
was appointed one of the assistant delegates. _M. Leon Bourgeois, 
the veteran statesman, remains chief of the French delegation. 

Accused of cutting six inches of hair from a girl’s plait while 
on top of a bus, and of attempting to commit suicide in a police | 
station cell, William Albert Wright, aged twenty-nine, of no | 
fixed abode, was sentenced to six months’ hard labour at the | 
Mansion House. Recently two other children, one aged eleven, | 
and the other twelve, identified Wright as having cut off locks of | 
their hair within the last month or six weeks. It was said that 
Wright had been twice fined and once sentenced to twenty-one 
days’ hard labour for similar offences. He was a deserter from 
the Royal Navy. 


SICK 


| 
} 
| 
last week. Leonard Bruce Lyle, aged thirty-seven, an engineer, 
} 


in 


entered its 
doors. 


nationalities 





VALUATIONS FOR INSURANCE.—It is very essential that all Policy Holders should 
have a detailed valuation of their effects. Property is — very inadequately 
insured, and in case of loss insurers suffer accordingly. D BENHAM STORR & SONS 
(LIMITED), 26, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, the well-known chattel valuers and 
auctioneers (estab! over 100 years), have a staff of expert Valuers, and will be glad | 
to advise those desiring valuations for any purpose. Jewels, plate, furs, furniture, 
works of art, bric-A-brac a speciality. [ADVT.] 


the World. 


CHILDREN 


_ GREAT ORMOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


E oldest and largest 
Hospital for Children 
the British Empire. 
During 73 years, over one 
million little children have 
ever 
Students of 
carry 
benefit of its teaching and 
practice to all corners of 
Thus both 
poor and prosperous are 
blessed by its work. 











To Provide 
Absolute Necessities 


The Hospital Needs 


£10,000 


each year from the 


open 
all 
the 


Generous Public. 














THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


WHEN CALLED UPON TO ADVISE AS TO LEGACIES, PLEASE DO NOT 
FORGET THE CLAIMS OF THE MippLESEx Hospira., 


Forms of Gift by Will can be obtained on application to: 








= 








JAMES McKAY, Secretary. 





Wnaich Is URGENTLY IN NEED OF Funps ror irs Humane Work. 








DuppDINGTON, Isaac, Clapham-rd., Garage Proprietor. 


High Court. Pet. July 22. Ord. Aug. 25. 
| FLitton & Co., Essex-st., Accountants. High Court. 
| July 19. Ord. Aug. 25. 
| Fox, RoBgrt, Rothwell, Carting Agent. Leeds. Pet. Aug. 27. 
|} Ord. Aug. 27. 
| GoLp & Broap, Church-passage, Spital-sq., Woollen 


a 
Winding-up Notices. Pet. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
LIMITED IN CHANOBRY. 
CREDITORS MUST SEND IN THEIR CLAIMS TO THE 
LIQUIDATOR AS NAMED ON OR BEFORE | Merchants. High Court. Pet. Aug. 12. Ord. Aug. 25. 
THE DATE MENTIONED. } HIBBITT, CHARLES E., Exton, Ruvland, Farm Labourer. 


} am 7 oF 
London Gazette. —FRIDAY, ! 29. Leicester. Pet. Aug. 27. Ord. Aug. 27. 

ondon Gazette.—FRIDAY, August 29 Jones, DAVID, Llandovery, Farmer. Carmarthen Pet. 
B. C. CHAMBERLAIN LTp. Sept. 12. Herbert 


: Aug. 27. Ord. Aug. 27. F 
28, Basinghal!-st. | JuLIFF, Davip J., Buracoose, Mlogan, Cornwail, Herbalist. 
SOUTHERN BAKERS SuPPLy (Co. LTp. Cedric Truro. Pet. Aug. 27. Ord. Aug. 27. 
N. Walter, 19, Garrick-st., W.C.2. 


f | KEYZ)R, HENRY, Kingscon-upon-Hull, Skipper. 
Borterworty & Wrigley Ltp. Oct. 6. Harry Ashworth, upon-Hull. Pet. Aug. 26. Ord. Aug. 26. 

9, Saint Michaels-sqre., Ashton-under-Lyne. LAZENBY, GEORGE, Barrow-upon-Humber, Merchant's Clerk. 
Waltaker & Co. (LEEDS) LTp. Sept. 30. Norman D. Vine, 


Great Grimsby. Pet. Aug. 27. Ord. Aug. 27. , 
Pearl-chmbs., Rast Parade, Leeds. LEwIs, Davip B., Treorchy, Wholesale Butcher. Pontypridd. 
Prarson & Co. (MANCHESTER) Ltp. Oct. 10. Frank 8. Kott, . 


Pet. Aug. 21. Ord. Aug. 21. ee 
16, John Dalton-st., Manchester. MEDLICoTT, CHARLES R., Birmingham, Decorator. Birming- 
London Gazette.—TUESDAY, September 2. 


ham. Pet. Aug. 25 Ord. Aug. 25. 

ay my DERBY WARD CONSERVATIVE CLusB Co. Ltp. nies oh Ook hee OF orwich, Butcher. we. 
As, séxoss Co. LD “Bop 10. Wd. Billington, Pattueton un Hull. it. Auge eS. Onde aug. 
GRack & CHILps LTD. Oct. 6. Thomas C, Parkin, Junr., Oana Pat Ang. aS Ord. Ave a3. (de oesransns 
ie: ee Lrp. ROGERS, FRANK, Nottingham, Grocer. Nottingham. Pet. 
46, Pall Mali, Manchester. 


Aug. 27. Ord. Aug. 27. ' te. Pook Apel 

Scotnky, W AM, St. Ives. ats, Poultry Appliance 

TEXTILE CORPORATION LT. Gootsey, Witatam, St. Ives, Hun pet ‘ 
9, Market-st., Bradford. 


A. Cox, 


Sept. 30. 
Kingston- 


Norwich. 


Joiner. 


Sept. 26. William Bolton, 
W. T. Butterfleld, | “Maker. Peterborough. Pet. Aug. 12. Ord. Aug. 2 
SPALL, FrepERICK W., Henstead, Sutfolk, Farmer. 
Yarmouth. Pet. Aug. 25. Ord. Aug. 25. 
Sreppines, Josera J., Haynford, Norfolk, Harness Maker. 
Norwich. Pet. Aug. 26. Ord. Aug. 26. 
THOMSON, KENNETH J. G., Grange-over-Sands, Fitter, 
Barrow-in-Furness. Pet, Aug. 27. Ord. Aug. 27. 
TOMLIN, REGINALD K., Oadby, Leicester, Hanlage Contractor. 
| Leicester, Pet. Aug. 27. Ord. Aug. 27, : 
| WaRp, FLORENCE, Nottingham, Wardrobe Dealer. Notting- 
ham. Pet. Aug. 26. Ord. Aug. 26. 
WIGHTMAN, ARTHUR C., Leicester, Oyster Dealer. 
Pet. Aug. 25. Ord. Aug. 25. 
WILKINSON, EDWARD, Preston, Fish Dealer. Preston. 
Aug. 23. Ord. Aug. 23. 


London Gazette 


Sept. 22. 
Great 








Bankruptcy Notices. 


RECEIVING ORDERS, 
London Gazette.—Privay, August 29. 


Arfor», JosePH, Offord, Hunts, Baker. Bedford. 
Aug. 11. Ord. Aug. 27. 

AMMAN, JAMES &., Kardisley, Hereford, 
Leominster. Pet. Aug. 26. Ord. Aug. 26. 
BROKTON, JANE A., Middlosbrough, Milliner, Middlesbrough, 
Pet. Aug. 25. Ord. Aug. 25. | 
BoM, WituiaM W,, Excter, Licensed Victualler, Exeter. | ATKINSON, JOSKrH, Dalton-in-Furaess, Draper. 

Pet. Aug. 26. Ord. Aug. 26. Furness. Pet, Aug. 28. Ord. Aug. 28. 
BUTTON, ALBERT W. D., Tortworth, Glos., Retall Grocer, | ATKINSON, HENRY DR E., Maryport, Grocer, Cockermouth. 
Gloucester. Pet. Aug. 25. Ord. Aug. 25. Pet. Aug, 27. Ord. Aug, 27. 
CALDER, Lieut.-Col. Davi B., Dover-st. BAXTER, ALFRED R., Penygraig, Rhondda, Baker. 
June 5. Ord. Ang. 25, pridd, Pet, Aug, 28. Ord, Aug, 28. 
N, WILMAM, Great Grimsby, Antique | CHANDLER, Ropert, Walton, Suffolk, Carpenter, 
Great Grimsby. Pet. Aug. 256. Ord. Aug. 26. Pet, Aug. 26. Ord, Aug. 25. 
Wim W., Earls Court. High Court. Pet. April 2. | Foeain, Ronrat L., Waterloo, Lanes, Electrical Ragineer, 
Onl. Aug. 25, Liverpool. Pet. Aug, 20. Ord. Aug, 29. 
iw V. M., Blackpool, Joiner. Blackpool, Pet. | Foor, Artuun, Kensal Rise. High Court, Pet, July 31, 
. 25. 


Pet. , 
Smallholder. ret. 


“TUBSDAY, September 2. 
Barrow-in- 


High Court. Pet, 


Dealer. 


Ord. Aug. 20, 





Leiceste.. { 


Ponty: | 


Ipswich. 


HEATHERLEY, ANDREW, King’s Norton, Builder. Bir- 
mingham. Pet. Aug. 29. Ord. Aug. 29. 

HERNON, WILLIAM, and HERNON, Marky, Oldham, Grocers. 
Oldham. Pet. June 19. Ord. Aug. 28. 

HvuTcuins, W. J., Distaff-lane, E.C. High Court. Pet. 
Nov. 5, 1923. Ord. Aug. 27. 

KLEIN, A., Hatton-garden. High Court. Pet. July 19. Ord. 
Aug. 27. 

LEE, WILLIAM H., Cradley Heath, Odd Work Manufacturer. 
Dudley. Pet. Aug. 29. Ord. Aug. 29. 

LITCHFIELD, CECIL, Pall Mall. High Court. Pet. July 12. 
Ord. Aug. 27. 

MOORE, CHARLES F., Dunstable, Draper. Luton. Pet. Aug. 27. 


High Court. Pet. 


Ord. Aug. 27. 

MorLEY, Herpert W., Earls Court. 
July 23. Ord. Aug. 27. 

NEwron, THOMAS [., Nevilles Cross, Dutham, Engineer. 
Durham. Pet. Aug. 28. Ord. Aug. 28. 

OLDHAM, FRANK B., Stockport, Mill Furnisher. Manchester. 
Pet. Aug. 28. Ord. Aug. 28. 

PakRrY, JANE, Lianfaethlu, Anglesey. Bangor. Pet. Aug. 29. 
Ord. Aug. 29. i 

POLLICK, MORRIS, Manchester, Joiner and Contracter. 
Manchester. Pet. Aug. 29. Ord. Aug. 29. 

Ricwarps, WimulaM J., Ammanford, Corn Merchant. 
Carmarthen. Pet. Aug. 30. Ord. Aug. 30. 

ROBINSON, FREDERICK R., Gorleston-on-Sea, General 
Merchant. Great Yarmouth. Pet. Aug. 28. Ord. Aug. 28, 

Scoatss, STANLEY F., Luton, Engineer's Fitter. Luton. 
Pet. Aug. 27. Ord Aug. 27. 

SooTr, FREDERICK, York, Grocer. York. Pet. Aug. 30. Ord. 


Aug. 

Surru, ALBERT E., Leeds, Traveller. Leeds. Pet. Aug. 28. 
Ord. Aug. 23. 

SPREADBOROVGH, L., Leytonstone. High Court. Pet. July 30. 
Ord. Aug. 28. 

STANLEY, STANLEY, Balham, Tailor’s Cutter. High Court. 
Pet. Aug. 28. Ord. Aug. 28. 

STAVES, GRokaGR W., Doncaster, Grocer. Wakefield. Pet. 
Aug. 29. Ord. Aug. 29. 

STIRLING, FREDERICK S., Bast Dulwich, Builder. High Court. 
Pet. Aug. 30. Ord. Aug. 30. 

TAYLOR, ARNOLD, Iikley, Chara-banc Proprietor, Leeds, 
Pet. Aug. 14. Ord. Aug. 29. 

THOMAS, CLaUDR R., Paversham, Grocer. 
Pot. Aug. 16. Ord. Aug. 30. 

‘TOWNSEND, ALFRED, Northampton, Publican. Northampton. 
Pet. Aug. 29. Ord. Aug. 29. 

TRENELL, ARTAUR B., Manchester, Decotater. Manchester, 
Pot. Aug. 30. Ord, Aug. 30. 

Tvuanes, THOMAS, Birmingham, Fishmonger. Birmingham. 
Pet. July 28. Ord. Aug. 30. 

Builder. Babnaont on, 

Pot. Aug. 27. Ord, Aug, 27. 

Watrers, Joserea, Oldham, Greengrocer, Oldham. Pet, 
Aug. 28. Ord. Aug. 28. 
mingham, Pet. Aug. 28. Ord. Aug. 

Yates, AMELIA, ~on-Sea, Bangor. Pet. July 30. Ord. 

Aug. 22. 


Canterbury. 


WAKBLING, ALFRED, Tottenham, 
Wriuiams, Epwarp (., King's y tg Greengtocer. Rit 


REN LT RE 
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HOSPITALS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 





BRITISH HOME 


AND HOSPITAL FOR 


INCURABLES. 


| Crown-lane, Streatham, London, S.W.16. 


Founded for the Relief 
of Sufferers of the 
MIDDLE CLASSES, 
LEGACIES, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, and 
DONATIONS 
much needed and earnestly solicited. 
Patroncee—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Potros—His Royat Hichyess Tas PRivce 
oF WALES. 
President—Ele Grace The Duke oF PorTLaND, K.G. 


Secretary—EDGAB PENMAN. 
Orrices—72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Bankers—BaroLays BaNk LIMITED. 


8.0.2. 


Foundling Hospital 








23,772 UNWANTED CHILDREN 

have been Maintained, ag and made 
into Useful Citizen 

Help ,! — or Legacy alee y solicited. 

H. OLS, SEcRETARY, FOUNDLING 

HOSPITAL GUILFORD STREET, W.C. 


LEGACIES 


are earnestly solicited in favour of the 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


Cane 2 the —— Working School and 
ndra Orphanage), 
oF MarrtaxD cr Haverstock Hitt, N.W.3, 
which maintains over 300 Orphan Children 
from ail parts of the country. 
President : H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G 
Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lord Marshall, P.C., K.C.V.0. 
Full particulars and Form of Bequest from the Secre etary; 
Mr. Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.1.8., 73, Cheapside, E.C.2, 








The Royal Merchant 


Seamen’s Orphanage, 


BEAR WOOD, WOKINGHAM. 
(Formerly of Snaresbrook.) 
FOUNDED 1827. 

PaTRros: 

His Majesty THE KING, 


PRESIDENT : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
TREASURER! 
Lord INCHCAPE, GCS1.. GCM.G. &e. 
CHa 


TRMAN | 
R. J. LESSLIE, Esa. 

| mee pm eight hundred and forty-seven orphan 
contre ef cay , Officers and men of the Mercantile 
andred and 1 ty {~t - 

b twelve are at presen 
— oR i. a laaacadlimgenaliaad 
Cpuasie f ae and officering 

ofseven men 

Merchant Vessels that stood between the and famine 
during the war received their training in this National 


Institution. 
Contributions wil) be thankfully received. 
| Secretary: F. W. RAWLINSON, C.B.E. 
Offices: Dixon House, Lioyd’s-avenne, 
! London, E.C.3. 











PoUsDED 1860. 


PLEASE HELP WITH 
DONATION OR 


institution tor 
Stray Dogs and Cats. 


Secretary: @. euy 8. ROWLEY. 


CANCER 


HOSPITAL 


(FREE). 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


(Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 
No Lerrers. No Payment. 


The Only Special Hospital in London 
For the Treatment of Cancer. 


Fully equipped and specially staffed for the 
better treatment and research into the causes 
of cancer. 

A certain number of beds are provided for 
advanced cases, who are kept comfortable 
and free from pain. 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 
ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Funds are Needed for the Research Institute 
and for the Electrical and Radio-Therapeutic 
Departments. 


Bankers—-Coutts & Co., 4 
Secretary—J. Courtney 


o, Strand, W.C.2. 
uchanan, C.B.E. 


HELP THE 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


to save the children. 


Over 27,000 already rescued. 
Its WAYS are safe and sound. 
Its MEANS depend on you. 


Contributions to 
Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN, M.A., Secretary, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 
London, S.E.11. 


Bankers: Barclays Lid., Kennington. 





LEGACIES. 


The Salvation ~y requires £500,000 a year for 
the maintenance ite 10,000 centres of work, 
each one of which is in dally operation, and for 
necessary extensions. 

Funds are thus urgentiy needed to enable General 
Booth to carry on the Army’s great work among 
the Outcasts. 


Gifte may be 7 for an sears 
asthe General E tthe Sale Salvotion 


Army, or for ite Sock Seal Werk amongst the 

Rescue and Child Welfare Work, Homes for ve 

and Girls in difficult circumstances, Missionary 

Work, Work Lepers, Medicai and Educs- 
tional Work in Eastern tries. 


LEGACIES ARE SPECIALLY REQUESTED. 


Forms. and Annual Balance 
ee, bh, been published, sent 
on ray A 


Cheques should be crossed “ Bank of England, Law 
Courts Branch,” and sent to Genera! Booth. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, 


Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 








SPURGEON’S ORPHAN HOMES 


yy LONDON, 8.6.9. 

Seaside Home Branch: BIKCHINGTON-ON-SEA. 
President and Director, Rev. CHARLES SPURGEON. 
Vice-President & Treasarer, WILLIAM HIGGS, Eagq. 
A HOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLES# 

of the Beloved Founder, 


j ae eg eg te eg G.Lapps, 
| Spurgeon’s Orphan Homes, Stockwel 1, London, 8.W.9. 
at TO INTENDING BENKFACTORS. Ow 
anual Report, Legal Bequest, 
will be giadly sent on — 





MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


“No suspicion of Modernism.” 
For nearly 200 years Moravian Missionaries have 
carried the Gospel to the darkest places of the earth. 
Their self-denying, pioneering, Protestant labours have 
been, and are being, greatly blessed among the heathen. 
An increased annual income of £2,500 needed for re- 
occupation of Mission Stations in E.C. Africa. 


LEGACIES AND CONTRIBUTIONS 
much needed and earnestly solicited. Address, The 
Rev. EpGan Swatnsos, London Association in aid of 





Moravian Missions, 7, New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR 
BLIND AND CRIPPLED GIRLS 
In connection with 


JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE AND 
FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 


Regents under the Blind Persons Act 1920). Incorporated. 
‘ormerly known as Watercress and Flower Girls’ Christian Mission 
Supt. and Sec., ALFRED @. @ROOM, 

on, 








Applications respecting Advertising on this page should be addressed: Messrs. HOOPER & BATTY, Ltd., Advertising Contractors, 15, Walbrook, London, E.0.4, 











